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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI— VIII 



POSTHUMOUS GLORY AND PROFIT IN ART 

It had always seemed to him, the Moralist said, that there was an inti- 
mate connection between art and religion. The divineness of its origin 
and mission ? queried one of 
the Dilettanti. Divineness 
nothing, retorted the Moralist. 
He meant that the average 
artist was tied most of his 
life to an ideal — if he were 
honest and sincere — and a 
garret, had his entertainment 
of dreams and duns, and 
finally moved on with the end- 
less procession which began 
when Adam died at the ripe 
old age of nine hundred and 
thirty years and left Eve the 
first widow — outside of 
Eden — to mourn his demise. 
In the end some kindly soul 
laid away the ashes with rev- 
erent rites and erected in some 
secluded nook one of those 
white, glaring, inartistic mile- 
stones of mortality — the hor- 
ror of an artist's soul — with 
a "Hie Jacet" inscribed on it; 
and some inspired Motherwell 
of a spring — summer, au- 
tumn, or winter — poet sang 
a touching, " appropriate' ' 
elegy, with the refrain " There lived a Man." Then dealer, museum 
director, connoisseur, speculator, metropolitan millionaire, university 
extension lecturer, study club compiler, the whole bunch of the " interested 
in art," were wont to say of the departed what ministers of religion say 
at funerals — "His loss is our eternal gain." 

Divineness of origin and mission! reiterated the Moralist. Out with 
the twaddle of cant! If there was any truth in the much-preached doc- 
trine of the glory of humble service and duty, there was no more divineness 
as regards origin in painting a mural decoration than in plastering the wall, 
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or in fashioning a bauble to 
grace the neck of the belle who 
could afford to buy, than in 
cooking a meal for the wash- 
erwoman who had to eat to ex- 
ist — and wash. There was no 
more divineness of mission in 
chiseling an allegorical group 
to symbolize salvation than in 
building a bumping block to 
beat automobile scorchers, or in 
painting a canvas to exalt the 
soul than in constructing an 
elevator to exalt the body and 
save the drudgery of climbing. 
The whole business was a 
form of work, a choice of 
occupation. One man chose 
to plow corn, another to 
preach Christ, another to 
paint canvases. Each had a 
right to his choice, and each 
— if he rendered adequate 



service to humanity — was 
entitled to his living, and 
whatever else he could get. 
But behind all — artist and 
artisan alike — was the gospel 
of work, and the gospel of 
work implied the gospel of 
recognition and remuneration. 
The world, in the Moralist's 
opinion, had had enough of 
the divineness of this man's 
business as compared with 
that. 

But to come back to this 
matter of recognition and re- 
muneration, theMoralist went 
on, wasn't it lamentable that 
so many gifted artists, like 
holders of life insurance poli- 
cies — the endowment brand 
exempted — had to die to win? 
Didn't Millet have to hy- 
pothecate his canvases to get 
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paint enough to finish them ? Didn't W histler paint symphonies with 
one ear lent to inspiration and the other to the bailiff's raps? Didn't 
Monticelli paint "dreams of color" in tap- rooms for beer and breakfast? 
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Didn't a western artist just the other day sell an Oak Park alderman 
fifteen canvases at a job-lot price, and on the purchaser demurring, cinch 
the matter by saying "But I must have some more paint. Weren't the 
leading societies of sculptors and painters in the east at that moment 
soliciting funds for the erection and maintenance of homes for superan- 
nuated and indigent artists — the unkissed of Fortune ? Couldn't the 
Dilettanti put their fingers here, to-day, on many an artist of sterling worth 
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who was looking, with anxiety aforethought, over the easel to the poor- 
house ? Couldn't the Dilettanti— but what was the use of citing further ? 
What was wron^? Hadn't a lot of the artists mistaken their P. C's? 
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ventured one of the Dilettanti. Weren't many of them painting canvases, 
when they ought to be plowing corn, or — possibly — preaching Christ? 
Assuredly, replied the Moralist. But there was the same aggregation of 
misfits in every walk of life — that was a matter of " nothing ventured, 
nothing gained," plus the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Time 
usually corrected errors of fancy and selection. If an artist stayed in 
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the profession after he had 
satisfied himself he had 
made a mistake it was — as 
George Ade says of side- 
whiskers — the man's own 
fault. Granted, however, 
that the artist had not made 
a mistake; that he had abili- 
ty, if not genius; that he had 
the industry that begets re- 
sults and the devotion that 
insures probity of effort, was 
there any rational cause for 
such a man being sidetracked 
by the picture selling and buy- 
ing community and required 
to die in order to provide 
for his family? 

And yet, were not the 
chronicles of art filled with 
just such cases? It would 
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be invidious, perhaps, to 
mention names, but it only 
required a casual scrutiny of 
art sales year by year to reveal 
numberless cases of able men 
whose pictures — a drug on 
the market during life — 
gathered together after death, 
have been eagerly- snapped up 
at good prices and netted snug 
little fortunes —fortunes that 
would have kept the workers 
in comfort, if not luxury, if 
sold when offered to the pub- 
lic. The pictures were the 
same, but the man wasn't — 
he was dead. Could the com- 
mon saying anent the redman, 
by any species of logic or leg- 
erdemain, have an applica- 
tion to artists — that the only 
good Indian was a dead In- 
dian? Lo, the poor artist! 
The fact of the matter 
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was, the Moralist thought, that much of the trouble lay with the 
public. Recognition and remuneration were matters of accident, 
fashion, business scheming. Apart from modest things, bought 
from genuine art interest and for real home decoration, and selected 
because of their intrinsic beauty or because they meant something to 
the purchaser, much — if not most — of the money put into art — paint- 
ings, bronzes, and the like — was put into it as an investment. That 
brought the so-called " patrons" of art to about the level of the stock 
gamblers, and few such "patrons" "operated" without "expert" advice. 
Knowledge of, appreciation of art had little or nothing to do with the 
case. Such patronage made galleries, sometimes fortunes, but it did 
little in furthering the interests of present-day art or artists. 

The Moralist recalled one prominent New York art dealer who made 
his boast that he had done a thorouglily satisfactory business for three 
years, from a financial standpoint, and had only sold to five customers in 
the whole period. It was safe to say the five were not lovers of art. It 
was a case of canvases taking the place of printed stock certificates, and 
not one art worker in America profited a penny by the volume of business 
done. Posthumous glory and profit! The enterprise of the day, which 
had almost become a craze, of buying up Old World collections and cart- 
ing them over to this country was, the Moralist thought, little more than 
a manifestation of the power of money, plus a modicum of civic pride, 
plus a maximum of business interest. The Barbison pictures were no 
better to-day than they were when they were painted. Then they were 
laughed at, rejected, sold for a trifle; to-day they were religiously sought, 
idolized, sold for fortunes. Posthumous glory and profit! It was a fact 
beyond dispute that no country had produced a body of landscape painters 
comparable with those of America. But it was only of recent date that 
American art dealers would give gallery room to or recommend to custom- 
ers American work, and it was of more recent years that our great mu- 
seums had seen anything American worth buying. And even to-day the 
dead American artist took precedence. Again, posthumous glory and 
profit! 

It was to be hoped, the Moralist concluded, that some day there would 
be sufficient art appreciation on the part of the public to accord to the 
able art workers in life the recognition and recompense due him. Post- 
humous glory was a good deal like a state funeral after a life of prejudice 
and penury; and posthumous profit, like treading the winepress alone for 
someone else to drink the fermented juice. What was needed was more 
art education, not more art schools for the professionals — or hope-to-be 
professionals —but for the laity; and the man who would invent a means 
of making people think, and judge, and enjoy for themselves would do 
more for legitimate art and legitimate art workers in this country than all 
the Morgans, and Walterses, and Mrs. Jack Gardners, who had their agents 
scouring the Old World for offerings — to purchase and store pending a 
repeal of the duty on art. Reported by the Salon's Secretary. 



